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1 AMERICANS, traditionftlly • 
practical people, have always been deeply conscious of certain 
ideals. For generations they have cherished the values of free- 
dom, equality, and self*govemnient in their national herittfe. 
Twisted on occuion by demagogues and threatened by would- 
be tyrants, these values have endured through almost two cen- 
turies of national development Allegiance to them grows 
stronger with die pusing decades. 

Consider for a moment one of the early documents in which 
these ideals were proclaimed: the Declaration of Independence, 
In the moft simple, terse, and forthright terms, it presents the 
components of an ideal which, ^ince 1776, hat inspired men 
the world over: all men are created equal; they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; among these 
rights are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed; whenever 
any government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
ri|^t of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new 
government which shall seem to them more likely to effect their 
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liberty and happincM. To these principles of the DeeUwathn 
— to freedom, equality, and self.govemnient--the oolonisto 
bound themselves, thus paving the way for **a new nation, eon* 
oeived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal.** 

From these preeminent values— stated so foijpefully and 
succinctly— one can derive the most basic principles and prac* 
tioes of American life. In them, for example, is rooted the 
whole commitment to individual liberty — (he freedoms of 
speech, of the press, of conscience, of assembly, and of organ- 
isation; the ri^t freely to work and to pursue craft, businesa, 
trade, or profession; freedom of the individual from arbitrary 
acts of government; and opportunity for each individual to 
seek in his own way those material and spiritual ends which 
promise to give meaning to his life. Closely related to these 
are the most fundamental procedures of American government 
— peaceful elections; respect for the representative process; die 
separation of powers; government by law, not by men. These 
values are also expressed in equality before the law, the right 
to trial by jury, arid the social and political equality of diifer* 
ent religious, ethnic, and racial groups. Indeed, the principles 
of freedom, equality, and self«govemnient constitute the heart 
that gives life to the American body politic. 

How the Fouadiiig Fathert Looked to Edneatkm 
To Support the Principles of Demoeraey 

The worid*s greatest thinkers have realised that education ia 
always related to the purposes of the society which supports it. 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Erasmus, Luther, Calvin— all sought to work out educational 
principles to serve the political, social* and religious systems 
they advocated. It is not at all surprising, then, that the men 
who formulated the great principles of the Dtclaraiion also 
gave careful attention to the matter of education. Realising 
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that men are not born trained to defend 
freedom^ equality, and self •government, 
they saw that if the Republic was to en* 
dure, a suitable education of the people 
would have to be designed. 

Witness, for instance, the advice of 
Washington in his Farewell Addreu to 
his countrymen: ^Tromote then as an 
object of primary importance, Institu* 
tions for the general diffusion of knowl* 
edge. In proportion as the structure of 
government gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened.** Jefferson, too, offered 
similar counsel: ^If a nation expects to 
be ignorant and free, in a state of civili* 
xation, it expects what never was and 
never will be.'' 

John Adams, James Madison, John 
Quincy Adams all joined in the belief 
that the foundation of a democratic* 
republican society must be in the educa* 
tion of the citizenry. Moreover, such an 
education, in its organization, content, 
goal, and method^ would have to aim at 
producing men and women who could 
intelligei -/y share the rights and re* 
sponsibilities of freedom and self* 
government. The story of how American 
leaders, both liberal and conservative, 
soui^t to design and build just such an 
education is the story of the American 
public school. 
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How Freedom, Equality, and Self-GovemmeBt 
Are Today Challenged 

Recent decades have witnessed the rise of sustained and 
powerful challenges to the principles of freedom, equality, and 
self-government. Not a few of these challenges derive from the 
vast transformation in American life brought about by science 
and technology, by industrial, agricultural, and commercial 
revolutions. Inherent in this transformation are profound 
political, economic, and social changes which have actually 
brou^t into being a new America — one which is firmly 
built in the image of the past but which is also in many ways 
strikingly different. In the face of this vast transformation, 
there exists a critical need for strengthening the traditional 
principles of freedom, equality, and self-government which are 
at die core of the American way of life. 

These same forces of science, technology, and industrialism 
— ^nd it should be remembered that they have deeply in* 
fluenced not only the United States but also the whole Western 
ATorld — have also made possible the rise of twentieth-century 
totalitarian despotism. In the past the main attack on democ- 
racy was based on aristocratic motives, urging that certain men 
by reason of super !or birth, wealth, class, race, religion, or 
culture should rule and that all others should follow. Only 
in this way, it was said, could the so-called **tyranny of the 
masses" be avoided. More recently the most powerful attacks 
have come from totalitarian ideologies which proclaim the 
necessity of total state regulation. Thus, Fascism argues that 
the state and its perpetuation are all important, that individ- 
uals must subordinate their needs and interests to this goal, 
and that a leader and an elite party are necessary to carry out 
the task. Since the leader and the elite claim to know what 
is good for the state, the Fascists hold no allegiance to freedom, 
equality, or self-government; they believe only in obedience 
of the many to the few. 
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G>mmuniftt theory, on ihe other hand, argues that true 
liberty and equality cannot exist until the proletariat takes the 
power of the government into its own hands through a revolu- 
tion engineered by an elite Communist leadership. Because this 
leadership claims to know what is good for the people, Com* 
munists assert that the people do not need freedom and sr If* 
government until after the revolution is successfuL At that 
point, theoretical G>mmunisni asserts, ^Urue"" liberty and equal* 
ity will somehow mysteriously emerge. 

Totalitarian arguments, either Fascist or Communist, are 
opposed to freedom, equality, and self-government. Indeed, 
in their essential distrust of the people themselves, they deny 
those principles which form the heart of American life. Herein 
lies the threat to American values from those who have em* 
braced one or the other of these antidemocratic ideologies — 
those who through subversion, conspiracy, and revolution 
would embark on the Communist road, and those who throu^ 
demagoguery and the suspension of individual liberty would 
embark on the Fascist road. 

In sum, powerful challenges from without and from within 
place the American people at one of the major crossroads of 
their history. Whether they can continue to strengthen their 
values in the service of democracy will depend largely on their 
faith, theii resourcefulness, and their good judgment. These 
qualities may be cultivated and enhanced by education. 

Why Ameriean Democracy Needs 
a Distinctive Education 

That education alone cannot equip the American people to 
meet these challenges is apparent; but that it can play a vital 
role is equally obvious. However, only an educ^ition specifi* 
cally designed to support and advance freedom, equality, and 
self*govemment will do so. One cannot wisely put his faith 
uncritically in just any kind of education no matter how much 
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there is of it. Antidemocratic and totalitarian nations are at 
vitally interested in education as are the democrac^^. Few of 
the latter have been as concerned with schools as Nazi Germajnyi 
prewar Japan, and contemporary Russia. The crucial question^ 
then, is the kind as well as the extent of education. Americans 
today more than ever need an education consistent with the 
principles of their distinctive way of life. 




A source of profound strength lies in the American educa* 
tional heritage. For more than a century, the American people 
have sought to develop an education uniquely designed to 
further their way of life; the product of their labor has been 
the American public school. Nowhere else in the world is 
there a school approaching it in character, scope, magnitude^ 
and responsibility. Designed especially for their task, public 
schools have stood — and now stand — as great wellsprings of 
freedom, equality, and self-government. They must continue at 
supporters and guardians of the American way of life. 
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V ^ HEN the colonists came to the 
New World they brought with them time-honored ways of 
schooling* From the earliest years colonial schools carried on 
their work !n much the same way as comparable European 
schools of jhe day. When Harvard was founded in 1636 it 
offered a program of studies very much like the curriculum 
at Cambridge in England. Grammar schools in the different 
colonies taught the Latin and Greek that were taught in Euro* 
pean secondary schools. Early elementary schools, from New 
Hampshire to Georgia, purveyed the limited fare of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and sectarian religion, which then consti* 
tuted the eleihentary*school program throughout the Western 
world. 

Although some of the New England colonies moved early 
to establish public elementary and secondary schools, most 
colonial schools were privately supported and privately con- 
trolled. Since one of the most important purposes of education 
was deemed to be preparation for religious orthodoxy, many 
colonial schools were church institutions. Others were con* 
trolled by boards of trustees operating under charters from 
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colonial legislatures. Still others were simply private buaineM 
ventures. Few people attended school at all, and most of those 
who did had to pay tuition. Where schooling wu free it wu 
usually provided as some sort of charity to those unable to 
afford it. Colonial education tended to reflect the European 
**twoH;la8s system." For the upper classes, the traditional edu» 
cation of secondary schools and colleges was deemed appro- 
priate; for everyone else, schooling was at best a limited kind 
of elementary curriculum. 

How American Leaders Recognised the Need 
for a New Kind of Education 

As the principles of the Declaration began to make them* 
selves felt, a growing number of American leaders sensed the 
need for an education different in organization, program, and 
outlook from the colonial and European pattern. After the 
national government was established, various proposals were 
put forward for a school system particularly designed to further 
the ideals of the republic. A Philadelphia physician, a New 
England jurisi, a Delaware author— all wrote suggestions for 
a new American education. In 1796 the American Philosophical 
Society offered a prize for the educational plan best designed 
to meet the needs of the young republic. Throughout all these 
plans ran themes destined to become central in American edu* 
cational thinking: that schools should serve the whole citizenry; 
that they should nurture loyalty to the nation; that they should 
be supported and controlled by civil government rather than 
left to private means; that the school program should provide 
the electorate with knowledge and skills for making intelligent 
decisions; that liberal education for potential leaders should 
be open to the best qualified without regard to wealth or social 
station; and that everything about the school should be geared 
to produce free men worthy of the blessings of a free society. 
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While it IB difficult to estimate the immediate influences of 
these educational plans^ it is clear that they embraced ideas 
which were coming to command more and more attention* 
None of the plans was put into effect for several decades, how- 
ever, and no school system soon appeared incorporating the 
ideals they advanced* The slowness of the young nation to 
realize its finest dreams in the field of education paralleled the 
halting tempo of democratic advance. During the first few 
decades of independence the principles of the great Declaration 
fell far short of full realization* In 1789 only a small per- 
centage of the people could vote and there was a marked gulf 
between social classes* While the beginnings of self-govern- 
ment were clearly in evidence, government itself was carried 
on largely by the representatives of a benevolent aristocracy. 
Fifty years later vast changes had come to pass* By the middle 
of the nineteenth century a system of universal public educa- 
tion with its roots in the prophetic ideas of the 1790*s was well 
on the way toward realization* 
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How the Ideal of the Common Pnblk School 
Wm Dereloped 

What were some of these great changes in American life 
which led more and more Americans to demand a program of 
universal public education? Four seem to stand out above all 
others: first, the extension of the suffrage as well as eligibility 
for public office; second, the steady growth of conuneroe and 
industry; third, the sharp rise in immigration; and fourth, the 
expansion of the frontier. 

When the Declar<aion of Independence was proclaimed, 
self*govemment was an ideal. When George Washington first 
took office as president, only one free man in seven was eligible 
to vote. The extension of the franchise came rapidly in suooeed* 
ing decades. Frontier states joined the Union with cmittitu* 
tional provisions for more nearly universal suffrage. Older 
states modified traditional barriers to voting. Along with this, 
the idea gradually grew that all citizens — not just a chosen few 
— were eligible for public office. The democratic ideal of 
shared rights and shared responsibilities began more and more 
to be realized. With it came the growing conviction that if 
such a political system were to endure, both the electorate and 
their chosen leaders must be educated to these tasks. 
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Another influence on education after the Revolution was 
the rite of commerce and industry. As jobs in trade and manu* 
facture became increasingly complicated, the demand for 
skilled workers grew. More and more, businessmen realiied 
that employees who could read, write, and compute were essen* 
tial in offices and factories. Some people began to be concerned 
with the possibility that wide social*class differences might grow 
out of business activity. Committed to the American doctrine 
that ^^all men are created equal,** and seeing the spirit of equal* 
ity as a foundation of good government, they wondered how 
they could advance its cause without trespassing on liberty of 
enterprise. They found their answer in a system of universal 
education which would act for the society as a gateway of equal 
opportunity — a school system in which children of all classes 
would together have the same chance for the knowledge, train* 
ing, and skills necessary to economic and social advancement. 

Another profound educational problem was posed by the flood 
of immigrants who came to America. They came from widely 
diff*erent cultures, spoke difi'erent languages, and were accus* 
tomed to different political, economic, and social institutions. 
Coming to the New World to find a better way of life, this 
migrant stream poured into the United States on a scale un* 
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precedented in history. Could such divergent groups be welded 
into a single people? Many Americans began to look to schools 
as agencies to work out positive answers to such basic questions 
as these. % 

The push westward across the continent also had influence on 
the ideal of public education. Frontier settlers, facing hardships 
but building for a future in which democracy and individual 
worth rated high, took initiative in erecting schools. They saw 
in equal educational opportunity a powerful weapon against 
aristocracy and privilege. Out of the influence of the frontier 
came strong support for the dream of American education. 

In response to these and other forces, leading citizens in every 
state began to press for educational facilities which could bear 
these new responsibilities. Their names are well known in the 
annals of American history — Horace Mann in Massachusetts« 
Henry Barnard in Connecticut, Calvin Wiley in North Carolina, 
Caleb Mills in Indiana, Samuel Lewis in Ohio, John Swett in 
California, and a host of others. This group of stalwart Ameri- 
cans spoke for education, pamphleteered, organised, and lob* 
bied for schools. As they studied educational needs and possi- 
bilities, and discussed them with neighbors and widening circles 
of citizens, their ideas crystallized. Out of the movement they 
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led came « centul idea in the American heritage — the idea of 
a common or public school. 

Fundamentally, this new ideal had three parts: First, in order 
that an intelligent electorate might guide the fortunes of the 
Republic, there would have to be a basic education for the whole 
citisenry ; second, to ensure a continuing supply of well'prepared 
leaders selected solely on the basis of merit, there would have 
to be equality of access to further education; and third, to pro- 
vide competent instructors for these American schools, there 
would have to be adequate teacher-education facilities. All three 
dimensions were to be fitted together into a system that would 
seek at every turn to advance and strengthen American ideals. 

How Pnblie Elemeiitary Schools WonM Build 
an Educated Citkenry 

The most distinctive' character of the American elementary 
school lay in the fact it was to be a common school, not common 
in the traditional European sense of a school for the common— 
or ordinary — people, but common in a new sense of common to 
all the people. *The Common School," declared the Episcopal 
bishop of New Jersey to that state's citixens in 1838, "is com- 
moth not as inferior, not as a school for poor men's children, 
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but M the light and tir are common.** It was to be t ichool for 
rich and poor alike, free to all who attended it, and of quality 
equivalent to private institutions. Unless the common school was 
as good as private schools, it would soon be labeled a "pauper's 
school** and hence unsuited to the purposes of a proud and *nde» 
pendent citizenry. 

It is important to realize how strongly positive was thb idea 
of ^common Khooling'' in the minds of these early leaders. 
Assuming that association of children would engender mutual 
respect and friendship, these men hoped that the common school 
would not only be open to all, but eventually voluntarily used 
by all The children of many nationalities, religionst and eco» 
nomic levels would then have an opportunity to mix together in 
the same schoolroom. It was argued that after such warm associ* 
ation in childhood, different groups in the community would 
have common memories, values, and n^pect on which to build a 
harmonious national society. 

In 1832, the New England Magazine praised the common* 
school ideal by saving: 

There the rich and the poor should meet together; there their dittdren 
should Join— the rich man's son to learn that it is by a rough cortsst 
with the rougher members of society, that he is to work his way through 
life; and the poor man's son to catch some of the embeOishnents of 
higher stations and more polished minds* 

Four years later, Samuel Lewis, subsequently to distinguish him* 
self as first superintendent of common schook in Ohio, wrotet 

Take fifty lads in a neighborhood, including rich and poor^-send them 
in childhood to the same school— let them Join in the same sports, 
read and spell in the same cissses, until their different drcumstanoes 
fix their business for life: some go to the fidd, some to the medumic's 
shop, some to merchandise: one becomes eminent at the bar, another 
in the pulfrft: some become weahhy; the majority live on with a mere 
competency- a few are reduced to beggary! But let the most eloquent 
or&ior, that ever mounted a western stump, attempt to prejudice the 
minds of one part against the others and so far from succeeding, the 
poorest of the whole would oondder himself insulted. 
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•V« M- York City PuMic SthooU 

ifiwn this ulriil nf a srhonl romtiiun In all, what would be tlu* 
I'iAr of private st hiMjIs? Many uf ihv supporters of pul)Hr <mIu- 
calioii gave inipnrtanl atttMition to this pmbleni. Some pointed 
i>ut that in taking the more wt'll-to-<lo ehihlren fnun t!ie common 
M linnI, private schools tended to weaken the intermingling asso- 
elation in [uildic srhools. Others argued that the private seliools 
attra(*ted nn>ni»y whieh might otherwise have flowed into public 
r-ehodls. Still cithers pointed to the loss of interest in public 
-ehools aniorig wfalthy parents whose children did not attend 
ihnu. Vet, the propi»nenls of puldic eulucation seemed agreed 
that private >ehooU hacl t^very right to exist. The resc>lution of 
their apparent dileriuna >»'t'mMd tt» lii* at the p(»int c»f quality; if 
thf public M-hooU wen» niadi» gcMul enough, they argued, most 
})an*nts would not avail thenistdves of private schools. It was 
fidt that in the ccmipeiitive mark^'t, the ct»nu!U)n-sclnjol idea 
wouhl I'vi-ntually triumph. 

If a tnily common school could be built, what would it teach? 
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Generally — although there were almost as nuany answers as 
there were people — those who thought about the problem tended 
to agree on at least three things that the school would have to 
provide: first, basic training in the ordinary skilb of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic for everyday use; second^ education for 
intelligent and loyal citizenship, so that self •government would 
be enlightened; and thirds moral education so that knowledge 
would serve good and not evil* 

When the problem of a proper moral education was raiaed« 
controversy ensued. There were literally scores of different sects 
in almost every state. How could morality be inculcated throufj^ 
any one sectarian creed in a common school attended by children 
of many different religious faiths? How could sectarian religious 
views be tauglit in a school that was to be truly a public institu- 
tion? In the beginning the problem seemed insitrmountable. 
Gradually it was found that the broad elements from the various 
creeds on which all agreed could be tauf^i hi school^ leaving 
doctrinal e^Mcation to home and church. The great ethical con- 
cepts of Judeo-Christian morality could be tau^t without refer- 
ence to particular sectarian religious interpretations. The moral 
foundation of the school program could be preserved while the 
rights of individual conscience were honored. 

Here, then, were the ideals of the common school. How were 
they to be obtained? Generally, those interested in school de- 
velopment sought the answer in a common — or public— effort 
of the whole community. The public school was to serve the 
children of all; why should it not be controlled and supported 
by all? This meant tax support — a new way to pay for educa- 
tion* For centuries schooling had been thought of as a luxury; 
if a family could pay for it, they bought it; if not, their children 
did without it. Nov the founders of a democracy argued that 
schooling was not a luxury, but a public necessity. It benefited 
the community as a whole and should be paid for by the com- 
munity as a whole. 
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It was argued further that, if the people paid for the ichoolt, 
they had the right to control them, to oversee the education of 
their children. For centuries select groups of nobles and churdi* 
men had controlled schools; now, in a self •governing republic, 
iepresentativcs of the people would take their place — constantly 
vigilant to prevent partisan economic, religious, or political 
interests from destroying the public character of the public 
school. 

Control by the people meant that the public school would be 
accessible to the people, and quickly responsive to their needs. 
Thus was laid the foundation of one of the most characteristic 
features of the American public'school system, local control by 
lay boards of education legally responsible to the state and 
ultimately responsible to the people. 

How Public High Schoob and Ualreniliea 
Wonld Expand Educational OpprrMnity 

The common elementary school was designed to meet the need 
for an intelligent American citizenry. How did educational 
leaders hope to meet the concomitant need for a wise and in* 
formed leadership? Their answer was framed Itirgely in terms 
of two kinds of institutions specifically designed to make real 
the ideal of equal educational opportunity: first, free public 
high schools which would serve not cmly students preparing for 
college but also those desiring a more practical kind of second* 
ary education for life; and second, public universities which 
would supplf^ment the rapidly expanding work of private 
colleges. 

The idea of the public university supported by a state dates 
clearly back to the period of the Founding Fathers. As early 
as 1785, the University of Georgia was chartered as a degree- 
conferring institution under state control. North Carolina estab* 
lished a similar institution in 1789, following a directive in the 
state constitution of 1776 that **all useful learning shall Le duly 
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encouraged and promoted in one or more univeraitiet/' Never* 
theleaa it waa after 1800, particularly at more and more frontier 
itatea joined the Union, that the state university came to the fore. 
The idea grew logically out of the principle of equality. Having 
educated the whole citisenry in a system designed to reduce class 
distinctions at every point, it would be folly to limit the oppor* 
tunity for higher education to a chosen few. 

Two great problems which had traditionally limited quality 
of educational opportunity had to be met: the problem of finance 
and the problem of program. The financial problem was not 
difficult to perceive; its solution involved the elimination of 
tuition fees, or at least their reduction to a point where an enter* 
prising young student could by his own effort muster the neces* 
sary funds. The problem of program was far more subtle. 
Actually, if the only advanced education available was of a 
limited kind that would be useful to only a small number of 
people, the opportunity to pursue such an education would be 
largely meaningless. Only as colleges and universities provided 
the advanced instruction needed by persons widely varied in 
interest and talent would educational opportunity be real and 
valued. Thus, solution of the problem of program turned prin* 
cipally on an expanded offering closely related to the needs of 
the people. 

In providing these solutions the state university made rapid 
progress in the years before 1860. To be sure, the concept of 
availability rather than of universality characterised this lev^l 
of public education; and to this extent the distinction from 
private higher education was neither so sharp nor so significant 
as was the public-private distinction at the elementary level. 
Nonetheless, like the common schools of the system which it 
capped, the state university was conceived as an instrument of 
the public. The people would support it and, through duly 
elected or appointed representatives, the people would control 
it. Like the common schools, it would serve the people— ^ot in 
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catering to popular whim, but i.. preparing leaders' for every 
worthy sphere of intellectual, social, and professional activity. 
Finally, like the common schools, the public university would be 
responsible to all of the people, never to any single political, 
economic, or religious group. 

Once the ideal of the state university is understood, the ideal 
of the public high school can be placed in perspective; for the 
high school in the United States has been a unique synthesis of 
two functions which in other countries have almost universally 
been separated. One function derives from the need for specific 
preparatory work on the part of those going to college. In a 
sense, one may think of this work as a downward extension of 
the college; and the students who pursue il are for the most part 
planning to continue their formal education. The other function 
derives from a need which was first given systematic statement 
in America by Benjamin Franklin in 1749: the need for some 
kind of secondary education appropriate for young people who 
had completed their elementary schooling and wanted further 
preparation in the practical business of living. One may well 
think of this work as an upward extension of the common school; 
and the students who pursue it are largely those who will not go 
on to further schooling. Toward the end of the eighteenth cen* 
tury, in response to a number of proposals like Franklin's, a 
new kind of secondary school — the private academy — began to 
specialize in this type of program. It made rapid headway 
throughout the country, particularly in the older, more settled 
regions. 
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When the proponents of public education came onto the scene, 
the academy was already rapidly dispU cing the Latin grammar 
school as the chief form of secondary education. Although a 
few academies had begun to offer coUege-preparatory as well 
as terminal courses, the earlier differences between academic 
and grammar schools tended to prevail. The possibility clearly 
existed that the New World would follow the Old not only in 
caring for college*prcparatory and noncollege-preparatory stu« 
dents in two different kinds of school, but also in denying large 
segments of the population access to a secondary schooling by 
charging tuition. Possibly the most significant contribution of 
the public*high*school ideal was to bring the two functions to- 
gether into a single publicly supported and publicly controlled 
institution. Thus, the common*school system became a ladder on 
which an enterprising youtli could start from the elementary 
school and climb as far as his talents permitted. 

If the public high school were to serve students who would not 
go beyond high school and also students seeking either classical 
or nonclassical preparation for college, it would have to diver- 
sify its program. The high schools could invite students who did 
not expect to go on to college; but if only Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics were offered few such students would come. What 
this new Herculean commitment meant was that high schools 
would have to embrace, in addition to the traditional college* 
preparatory studies, the whole range of more practical subjects 
in which the academy had pioneered. Moreover, they would 
have to he ready to expand their offering further as new needs 
l)ecamp evident. Finally, their program would have to be taught 
at least as well if not belter than that of the academies, or the 
danger of a dual system — public for the poor, and private for 
those who could afford better — would persist. Thus did the 
American people charge their high schools with the weighty task 
of giving life to the great ideal of equal educational opportunity 
for the varied children of a heterogeneous people. 
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How Good Teaehen Would 
Be ProTided for Good Schoob 

Having thus conceived a new ideal which through universal 
schooling would develop an educated citizenry and throu|^ 
equal ^educational opportunity would develop a wise, informadi 
and classless leadership, the inescapable question arose: Where 
would the teachers come from? It was in the effort to answer 
this question that the final dimension of the early public-school 
ideal gradually took form — the idea of public facilities for the 
preparation of a competent teaching profession. 

Probably the chief characteristic of the preparation of colo* 
nial teachers was variety. Some could hardly read and write; 
others had completed the work for a master's degree. As a rule^ 
the teachers of the best grammar schools and some of the new 
academies had received their preparation in one of the American 
colleges or even in the universities of England and Scotland. 
Other secondary-school teachers could boast one or two years at 
college, or perhaps only a grammar-school education. The edu- 
cation of most elementary-school teachers was limited to the 
secondary school or even bare completion of the elementary 
course itself. 

During the first decades of the nineteenth century, a number 
of reports began to circulate in the United States enthusiastically 
describing Prussian and French experiments with a new kind of 
teacher-preparing institution called the normal school. By means 
of these secondary schools, both Prussia and France were seek- 
ing to meet the increasing demand foi trained teachers to staff 
their newly developing national systems of primary education. 
American educational leaders realized that, as progress wu 
made toward achieving the ideal of universal education^ the 
demand for trained teachers would soon outrun the supply. 
Moreover, they believed that if public schools were to meet 
their responsibilities to the children of all the people^ public- 
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school teachers would need a special kind of trainings-one 
which would not only enable them to impart information but 
would also equip them to study the students who came to them 
and devise effective ways of dealing with their differing educa- 
tional potentialities. 

In an effort to meet these demands for many teachers and for 
special training the idea of public norn;al schools began to make 
headway. The chief function of these normal schools was gen* 
erally regarded as the preparation of qualified elementary 
school teachers. The argument for them ran something as foU 
lows: The public has undertaken the ta^k of building a universal 
public-school system; this system must provide the finest edu- 
cation obtainable; the most significant determinant of educa* 
tional quality is the teacher; existing institutions alone cannot 
possibly prepare the large number of teachers needed; there- 
fore, teacher education, as one dimension of the public-school 
system, should be a public responsibility. 

The Dream of Utiiveraal Public Education 

Here, was the educational ideal that began to take form in 
the minds of early nineteenth-century leaders. Seeking to sup* 
port and advance the principles of freedom, equality, and self* 
government, they dreamed the then revolutionary dream of uni* 
versal public education. They dreamed of public elementary 
schools — called common schools — which would give the whole 
citizenry a fundamental education, of public high schools and 
universities to insure a continuing supply of ^ell*prepared 
leaders and specialists, and of public teacher education to guar- 
antee the quality of teachers and, therefore, of schools. To 
understand the broad scope of their dream and to grasp its 
tremendous vision is to realize the profound influence the public 
school has exerted since it became part of the life of America. 
The gradual — and even yet imperfect — realization of this dream 
is the theme to which the following pages now turn. 
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CHAPTER 3 



Toward a 
Universal 
Common School 



T 

XHE nineteenth*century Amerieant 
who developed the ideal^of universal education were men of 
•ffairN— state governors, legislators, clergymen, labor leaders, 
lawyers. They sought to build the new educational system on a 
firm foundation; and believing that intelligent self •government 
KsU ultimately on the wisdom of the people at large, they con* 
oeived of this foundation as the elementary education of the 
whole citisenry. It is at the elementary level, then, that the 
first great effort was made toward realizing the dream of an 
American public-school system. 

How Amerieaiia EatabUahed Their Common Sehoola 

Few Americans who today enjoy the benefits of public educa* 
tion are aware of the arguments, struggles, and tremendous per- 
sonal sacrifices that went into the battle to obtain public schools. 
The chapter in American history which relates these struggles 
and sacrifices gives proof that public schools would never have 
come to be had it not been the clear decision of the American 
people to build them. 

At the beginning there was sharp opposition to the general 
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idea of public education. A few 
people thought that the education of 
the whole people was a fantastic idea 
that would upset all social order and 
stability. Others argued that to tax 
for education was ^^highway robbery.** 
Still others, who were not opposed to 
education in general, were sharply 
opposed to the particular idea of a 
common school. Some persons were 
against letting the children of different 
social classes mingle in the same class* 
room. Others attacked tht idea of 
educating together children of differ- 
ing religious faiths. Still others drew 
the distinction with respect to race or 
color. All these people resisted the 
effort to establish public schools. It 
was only as an ever larger number of 
citizens awakened to the value of pub- 
lic education and became active in its 
support that the idea of the American 
common school began to be realized. 

Today, with well-established and 
widely supported public schools, it is 
easy to forget the intensity of the 
initial efforts to obtain them. In each 
state — for education was left to the 
states by the Constitution — friends of 
the public school had to fight patiently 
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for their cause. They spoke, lobbied, pamphleteered, wrote 
letters, and organized their fellow enthusiasU. It was a demand- 
ing political struggle which involved the efforts of thousands 
of men and women. 

Out of these efforts came results. Here and there, state legis- 
latures began to pass laws permitting local communities to tax 
for public schools. Then in quick sequence a group of states 
provided for compulsory school tMcation. By 1860 a trend was 
becoming discernible — and it was very much in favor of the 
public school. 

One mi^t tell the story strictly in terms of school laws; but 
the story *s much more than that. It is a story of the American 
citizenry slowly but surely working out and supporting the 
common-school idea. As the frontier moved westward, settlers 
built communities, and as part of their communities, they built 
public schools. Laws can be distant and impersonal, but the 
small log or frame schoolhcuses that educated earlier genera- 
tions of Americans were very clow and very personal indeed. 
Often, early schoolhouscs were literally built by the men whose 
sons and daughters were to use them. They were not built be- 
cause a legislature several hundred miles away **required** them. 
They were built because the people who built them, paid for 
them, supervised them, and sent their children to them had faith 
in a dream — the tiream ef democratic institutions undergirded 
by universal education. 

The War Between the States slowed educational progress, 
especially in the South. Nevertheless, all of the Southern states 
which had failed to establish free public schools before the 
conflict did so within twenty years after its conclusion. They 
did so according to a pattern which provided separate public 
schools for the Caucasian and Negro races. While segregated 
schools were by no means confined to the South, and while they 
did much to provide expanding educational opportunity where 
little had existed before, they were attacked from the beginning 
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by t growing number of citixens who viewed them u contrary 
to the historic principle of equality. 

By 1890, every state in the Union had provided legally for 
common schools, and the idea of free public education was 
universally triumphant. To be sure, skirmishes were being 
fought. While the period witnessed the active work of hundreds 
of citisen groups on behalf of public schools, it also saw the 
occasional eHorts of organizations seeking the outright abolition 
of public schools. Nevertheless, those who favored public edu« 
cation had won an impressive victory; and states had only to 
perfect the systems they had established. 

Another step in the establishment of universal education 
began in 1852, when Massachusetts passed the first law compel* 
ling the attendance of all children at school for a given period of 
time. It was an easy and logical transition from the argument 
that enlightened self-government must be founded on an in- 
formed citizenry to the argument that uninformed citizens were 
a danger to the commonwealth; hence, the necessity of compel- 
ling all parents to give their children some schooling. The law 
did not compel attendance at public schools, but since the public 
schools were by far the most numerous most children attended 
them* State after state followed the lead of Massachusetts during 
the next half-century and with the passage of a compulsory at- 
tendance law by Mississippi in 1918, the practice became uni- 
versal By then the die seemed cast: Public education was every- 
where available; compulsory attendance wis everywhere the 
rule. The dream of early leaders had not proved an idle or 
fleeting wi»li; it seemed well on its way toward realization. 
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How the Oregon Deebion Affected 
the Common School Ideal 

Shortly after World War I a controversy occurred in Oregon 
which influenced profoundly the movement toward the common- 
school ideal Oregon in 1922 passed legislation requiring all 
children between 8 and 16 years of age — with certain few 
exceptions — to attend the public schools. Some thought the law 
simply carried the historic common-school ideal to fulfillment; 
othen^ however^ saw the law as an unwarranted trespass on the 
rif^t of parents to direct the education of their children. To 
test the constitutionality of the legislationt a Roman Catholic 
parochial school and a'non-sectarian private military academy 
petitioned the Federal Court for an injunction restraining state 
authorities from enforcing the law. The case came before the 
United States Supreme Court; and that tribunal in 1925 ruled 
the law unconstitutional. While the Court raised no question 
concerning the state*s right to supei vise and inspect all schools^ 
it maintained that the Oregon statute would destroy the property 
of the petitioners without just cause and would deny parents the 
ri^t to educate their children in schoeb of their own choosing* 

The meaning of this momentous decision for education has 
been a subject of debate almost from the moment it was handed 
down. There seems little doubt but that most citisens and edu- 
cators took it to mean that the vast majority of American chil- 
dren would continue to attend public schools — as was then the 
case — but that the way would always be open for those who so 
desired to attend private institutions. On the other hand« the 
decision has been followed by a substantial expansion of private 
— particularly church*related — school facilities. In 1950« 99 
per cent of all American youth of school age were enrolled in 
elementary schools with 88 per cent of these enrolled in public 
schoob. Whether that ratio would continue had become a 
matter of speculation. At hearty the question remained much the 
same as that posed by early educational leaders: whether the 
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coinmon*8chjol ideal would continue to command the support 
of most American citixens. On the outcome would depend much 
that for more than a century had been at the h^urt of the 
American way of life. 




How Public Elementary Schoob Have Senred 
American Qiildren and the American People 

What was the character of these public elementary schoob 
that Americans built for the education of their children? It is 
amazing how close they came to the 
early nineteenth-century dream. They 
were available to all and were at* 
tended by children of all classes, 
religions, and ethnic backgrounds. In 
most states children of different races 
went to school together. These schools 
were supported by taxation — princi* 
pally local taxation. They were pub* 
licly controlled, responsiLle directly 
to a local board representing the local 
community that supported and used 
them. 

In their program the common schools surpassed even the 
fondest expectations of the early nineteenth century. At the time 

they were first proposed, the elemen- 
tary program wu a crude and narrow 
affair. There were so few children in 
each school that all would usually 
meet in the same room with a single 
teacher. There they would study read* 
ing, writing, some arithmetic, and 
what was called moral and religious 
instruction — sometimes involving du 
rect sectarian instruction, but usually 
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consisting of Bible reftding, the singing of hymns, and the recit- 
ing of psalms. School tenns were short; and, since children 
were needed for work at home, school attendance was usually 

irregul&r. 

With the establishment of state public-school systems, this 
limited program began to expand in line with the common-sdmol 
ideal Reading, writing, and arithmetic remained; spelling and 
grammar were added. To teadi diildren about their country and 
their heritage, geography and history were added. To adiieve 
the possibilities of moral education, sectarian instruction was 
omitted; but Bible-reading (without comment, to avoid sectarian 
explanations) remained, and a growing body of special litera- 
ture for children gave particular emphasis to time-honored ethi- 
cal and human values. Then, too, as the number of diildren 
attending school increased, the 
organisation into grades was 
developed. This plan permit- 
ted more careful organisation 
of work and attention to the 
particular problems of various 
age groups. 

By the beginning of the 
twentieth oentifry two new de- 
velopments served significantly 
to improve even !his offering. 
One was the growing body of 
scientific facts about children 
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and how they learn; the other wu the continued effort to make 
the public school really serve children. 

The first development began to tell teachers a number of 
critically important things about their work. Rigorous experi- 
ments tested the claims of time*honored methods and theories 
of learningt and significant advances began to be made in the 
efficiency of teaching readingt writingt spellingt arithmetic^ and 
other elementary skills and subjects* All sorts of data began to 
be collected that told teachers more about the children they 
taught: that children of the same age differed vastly in their 
intellectuaU emotional« and physical development and that all 
three factors — intellectual emotional« and physical — ^were im- 
portant in learning. Teachers began to discover that they had 
to concern themselves with children as individuals if they wished 
to teach effectively and to help individuals become active and 
responsible citizens in American society. 

Given these principles* the second development — the effort 
to make the school serve all children — is particularly significant. 
Children widely varied as to abilities were now coming into the 
schools and expecting education appropriate to their tHilities* 
Many children would have dropped out under the older* more 
limited curriculum because of lack of interest or ability. As 
society placed upon the common school the responsibility for 
educating all its children* the curriculum had to become broader. 
The common school received a continuing flow of pupils who in 
other times and other places would have been denied an educa- 
ticn. For these people* the school was now giving meaning to 
the historic American right to ^^pursuit of happiness/* For 
society* the school was conserving new and needed talent whose 
benefit would serve the common good. 
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With a growing concern for individual children a VMt variety 
of new emphases came into the program of the common school 
after 1900. To educate healthy, active children who would in 
their maturity be intelligent, self-supporting citizens, the schoolt 
added work in hygiene, in the arts, in civics, and in physical 
education. Realizing the great differences in children, many 
schools included special work to challenge the gifted as well as 
special work to help the intellectually or physically handi* 
capped. Realizing that children must be socially and emotion* 
ally healthy if they are to learn effectively, many schools added 
supervised play activities and gave special attention to guidance 
and counseling. Realizing that if children are to live peacefully 
with their neighbors they have to learn how to do it, schools 
organized activities specifically designed to teach the skills of 
cooperation and neighborliness. Thus, the original idea of the 
common school was further extended; not only would all kinds 
of children go to school together but they would also learn 
better the difficult art of getting along together. 

In all of these developments the American people set the 
goals and outlined the policies. Educators, learning more and 
more about children and about school procedures, served as 
counselors to society. School, home, church, and community 
were all involved in close cooperation. Yet, as years went by, 
the public schools often came to be accepted too easily. In some 
places and for some periods, the public became complacent 
about education. Educational achievements were on occasion 
taken for granted. Little wonder, then, that today's active citizen 
interest in education seems by contrast more spirited. Against 
a background of public*school history, such interest can rightly 
be seen as the exercise with renewed vigor of a c«ntury«old pre* 
rogative of the American citizenry — the careful examination 
and control of the nation's public schools. 
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Toward Equality 
of Educational 
Opportunity 
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^ HE Americans who built the tyt- 
tern of public elementary schools viewed them as first steps in 
a larger program. To round out this program^ opportunity for 
secondary and higher education was imperative. Before 1860« 
efforts in this direction were largely beginnings: the beginnings 
of state universities^ which were later to become great and im«^ 
portant centers of learnings and the beginnings of public second- 
ary schools^ which would some day send millions of young 
Americans to these uniyersities as well as to careers in com* 
merce« agriculture^ industry^ and homemaking. 

How the EatabUthinent of Public Secondary Sehoola 
and Higher Inttitutiona Increftted 
Edncatioiial Opportunity 

The establishment of the first public universities and second* 
ary schools required as much struggle as had the establishment 
of public elementary schools. Every argument against public 
education in general was made against efforts to create public 
secondary and higher institutions. Groups which had argued 
that legislatures had no right to tax the public for elementary 
schools again voiced conviction that they certainly had no ri^t 
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to tax for high schools and college. 
Some people believed that to allow 
^Mower-class'' youngsters free access to 
high school and college would create 
worthless malcontents and idlers. 
Charges of **atheism" and "socialib 
were leveled against proposed high 
schools and universities. Because sec* 
ondary and higher education had fpr 
centuries been confined to the rich^ 
many thought that they would continue 
to be; thus* they asked why poor men 
should be taxed to support rich-men's 
colleges. 

In the face of such opposition^ it 
took heated political battles in the 
several states for the state-university 
idea to win acceptance. Interestingly 
enough, a federal Supreme Court de« 
cision in 1819 did much to stimulate 
the movement. Higher education had 
begun in the colonies with the found* 
ing of Harvard in 1636; and the re- 
mainder of the colonial period had 
seen the establishment of eight other 
institutions of a similar sort: William 
and Mary, Yale, Princeton^ Columbia, 
the University of Pennsylvania, Brown, 
Rutgers, and Dartmouth. All of these 
colleges had maintained more or less 
close relations with their respective 
colonial governments, operating as 
quasi-public institutions under char- 
ters granting them independent corpor- 
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ate status* Mort^over^ all o( them had 
also maintained connections with one 
or another of the Protestant denomina- 
lions, reflecting the close bond between 
the intellectual and the vligious that 
characterized the colonial period* In 
the early national period of our his* 
tory the state legislatures had sought 
for various political and religious rea- 
sons to stri»ngthen tlieir authority over 
these colleges. When Ne'.v Hampshire 
tried to transform Dartmouth into a 
state university, the issue came before 
the United States Supreme Court. In 
the far-reaching Dartmouth College 
decision, that tribunal declared Dart- 
mouth's charter an inviolable contract. 

The decision had two important ef- 
fects on Am^^ '^can higher education. 
First, and p wiaps the more immedi- 
ate, it encouraged many groups to 
found private colleges for sectarian or 
other purposes in Jhe knowledge that 
their institutions would be protected 
from legislative encroai'^hment. Second, 
the decision led educational leaders 
seeking to enlarge popular opportunity 
for liigher education to establish new 
publicly supported and publicly con- 
trolled institutions of higher learning* 
Not a little help was given to the 
latter cause in ihe form of huge 
federal grants-in-aid. Federal author- 
ities, unable to participate directly 
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in the business of education^ were 
able financially to encourage state 
authorities to do so. Thus, when 
many of the western s^tates joined the 
Union, their constitutions provided for 
the establishment of public state uni* 
versities. Even before 1860 a may vity 
of the states had founded such insti* 
tutions. All these efforts were pushed 
even further forward in 1862, when 
Congress appropriated vast tracts of 
public land to be distributed among 
the states for public colleges of agri* 
culture and the mechanic arts. 

The foundations of the public high 
school were also laid during the years 
lefore I860. There had been public 
secondary schools from the very earli- 
est days in some of the New England 
states, hut these had been strictly 
college-preparatory institutions. Then, 
as has been pointed out, the academy 
developed rapidly after 175C us a new 
kind of secondary school d' signed to 
ser\'e some of the more practical needs 
of American youth. Almost all of the 
new academies, however, were private. 
The *fore, the effort to realize the 
commoti-school ideal on the secondary 
level became the effort to make both 
kinds of secondary schooling — the 
college^preparatory and the more 
practical — available on an equal basis 
to all qualified people. 
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The first such public high whool wm Mttblished in Boston in 
1821t its specific purpose being to give more practical education 
to competent young graduates of Boston's common schools. 
Other communities soon followed suit. Although some set up one 
school for college^preparatory education and another for more 
practical education, many more found it advantageous to offer 
both in the same school Thus did the American pattern quickly 
move toward a comprehensive secondary school embracing 
many different goals and purposes. 

How Equal Opportunity for Secondary and 
Higher Education Hat Expanded Greatly 
During the Past Century 

These foundations were laid before I860, but it was in the 
decades after 1860 that conditions most encouraged expansion 
of public secondary and higher education. American life was 
becoming more complex because of its industrialization. Skilled 
workers were in demand, and the public schools were called 
upon to help train theqfi. The era of rapid territorial expansion^ 
with opportunity for cheap land and a new start, was rapidly 
drawing to a close. In increasing measure opportunity for 
youth now lay, via free public schools, in industry, commerce, 
and the professions. Finally, the mere fact that the common 
schools were graduating more young people every year pro* 
vided a reservoir of young people interested in and available 
for further education. Americans were becoming more con* 
cemed with the ideals of equality and democracy, and equality 
of educational opportunity was seen as an important goal in 
these ideals. 

In response to these conditions, efforts were made in every 
state to obtain free public high schools. In a number of states 
prolonged court battles had to be fought. A decision of the 
Michigan State Supreme Court in 1874 proclaiming the right 
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of any local community to provide advanced secondary school- 
ing of all kinds for its young people is usually considered the 
climax of the great legal battle. During the next decade, a num- 
ber of state legislatures passed laws authorizing local school 
districts to establish free public high schools. 

By 1890 American secondary education moved into a period 
of revolutionary growth. Almost unbelievably, secondary*school 
enrollments doubled every ten years between 1880 and 1930. 
By the end of the 1920's educational leaders were preparing for 
something that fifty years before would have been unbelievable: 
the secondary education of all American youth. Prohibited by 
the depression from finding work, hundreds of thousands of 
young men and women sought high-school training that would 
enhance the marketability of tlieir talents. By 1950, of the 
6,427,000 young Americans enrolled in secondary schools, 
5,731,000 were enrolled in public institutions; and a growiL^ 
number of educators were talking about **the common school 
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through the twelfth grade." In the rapid movement toward uni- 
versahty in secondary education coupled with the traditional 
pattern of a free public comprehensive high school, American 
leaders* found the secrondary school moving from availability to 
commonness. They saw the time-honored benefits of free com- 
mon association applying more and more to a twelve-year block 
of schooling in the lift» of every American child. 

.. . . 4.399.000 
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Expectations of increated enroUmentt in colleges and universities 
are based on forecasts that the number of college-age youth in the 
United Sutes will increase markedly in the years ahead. 

As one might expect, a growing proportion of the thousands 
of young men and women who were graduated from the nation*s 
hig^ schools each year sought higher education; and enroll* 
ments at that level also rose. The number of students in colleges 
and universities stood at 157,000 in 1890, at 598,000 in 1920 
and at 2,659,000 in 1950« Moreover, an increasing number of 
higher institutions which had started out as church«related 
schools gradually gave up their denominational affiliations. In 
their nondenominational, tax*exempt, nonprofit, and state* 
chartered status, they became institutions ^^clothed with the pub* 
lie interest*' atid as such assumed a role that was quasi*public in 
character. With the situation thus, the balance between enroll* 
ments in public and private facilities at the hightvr level tended 
to remi>in about even. By 1950 the astonishing number of 
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1,355,000 students were using the facilities of the nation's 
public colleges and universities, and in view of the hi|^ birth- 
rate of the 1940*s the prospect was one of continuing increase. 
Indeed, some estimates early in 1954 envisaged a total of 
4,000,000 Americans enrolled in colleges and universities by 
the end of the decade. 

How Pdilk High Sehook Emre Senred 
American Yoalh 

To serve the tremendous variety of young people in atten- 
dance has been a problem of public high schools from the 
beginning. Most of the first high schools established in New 
England offered instruction not only in such traditional college* 
preparatory subjects as languages, literature, and mathematics, 
but also offered a wide range of more ^^practicaP studies such 
as navigation, surveying, debating and bookkeeping courses 
which would obviously be of use to young men going into indus- 
try and commerce. In spite of efforts to achieve balance, how- 
ever, the dominant emphasis of this early secondary program 
was college-preparatory. GiUeges, throuf^ admission require- 
ments and other means, generally had overwhelming influence 
in the determination of secondary-school policies and programs. 

With the steady rise in secondary-school attendance after the 
War E ;een the States, the problem became even more com- 
plicated. First of all, as more young people came, their de- 
mands became even more varied than before. Then, too, as 
American life became more industrialized, community leaders 
placed even greater responsibilities on the bi^ school. Both 
forces increased the number of tasks the public hi|^ schools 
undertook. To meet the needs of business and industry, special 
public vocational, trade, and conunercial hi^ schools were 
erected. Aii f irming became more and more mechanised an^ 
scientific, public agricultural hi|^ schools were also begun* 
Nevertheless, not e\ery community could establish four or live 
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diflferent high schools; in moat American towns and counties 
high schools were more or less comprehensive in character and 
offered work in vocational, commercial, and agricultural sub- 
jects alongside the traditional offering. 

Tremendous advances in knowledge — especially scientific 
knowledge — were being made, so that to prepare students for 
college, high schools had to enlarge their work in the natural and 
social sciences* As the number of girls attending public high 
schools abo continued to rise, there were persistent demands for 
practical work in homeinaking and domestic science. In keeping 
with the effort to prepare these young people to enjoy responsi- 
bly the blessings of freedom, equality, and self-government, 
there were continued demands for better preparation in citizen- 
ship* On every side the pressure on the high schools was to offer 
more work, more varied work, and more advanced work to more 
students with more varied abilities. 

When new insights into how young people learn and come to 
maturity began to be revealed at the turn of the century, they 
had much the same impact on secondary schools as on elemen- 
tary schools. Experiments with different methods began slowly 
to improve the efficiency of instruction. In every field from 
Latin to homemaking, new techniques v.ere sought and devised 
to communicate more effectively the knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes that young people needed. Schools became more con- 
cerned about educating each individual in suc^ a way as to en- 
able him to become a happy, responsible, and productive mem* 
ber of his community. New responsibilities were thrust on 
public high schools in the form of vocational guidance and 
health services. As the special problems of young people at 
different age levels were surveyed, some communities began to 
reorganize their public-school systems to include three«year 
junior high schools which would follow six-year elementary 
schools and precede three-year senior high schools. It was hoped 
that in junior high schools more attention could be given to the 
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special needs of young peo- 
ple as they left childhood. 

These new currents were 
best represented in the think- 
ing of educational leaders 
during World War L A 
committee appointed by the 
National Education Associ- 
ation labored throughout 
those years to build a new 
view of the high-school pro- 
gram* The results of their 
work brought together much 
of the newer thinking. If 
the public high school was 
really to do its job, it would 
have to view its program in 
terms of the lives of young 
people. The educational leaders summed it up under seven 
'^cardinal principles'": education for health, command of fun- 
damental processes, worthy home membership, vocational fit- 
ness, effective citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical 
characten The public high schools increasingly strove to meet 
these goals. 

After World War I, many state legislatures began to extend 
upward the period of compulsory attendance — attesting to their 
faith in the advantages of more extensive formal education. 
These actions placed in the public high schools hundreds of 
thousands of young people who formerly would have gone 
directly from elementary school to full-time work. Few of them 
went on to college; some had no desire to be in school in the 
first place* The school struggled to help them become better 
workers, better citizens^, and better men and women. Indeed, so 
completely did this effort occupy the attention of high-school 
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personnel that some thoughtful citizens in the late 1940's and 
early 1950*s began to wonder whether intellectually gifted 
young people were being neglected. To educate the gifted at 
the expense of educating the vast majority of American chil- 
dren would deny American principles. Nevertheless, to neglect 
the gifted would equally deny American principles, and also 
endanger national welfare by a wastage of talent. How to care 
for all young people effectively in comprehensive high schools 
posed serious problems for educators and citizens alike. 

In the effort to meet these challenges, a growing number of 
citizens and educators began to call for a new synthesis in the 
secondary^school program. First, they proposed a general edu- 
cation that would utilize the best' of the older ^Mntellectualized*' 
approach and the best of the newer ^^practical** approach in 
the effort to give all American youth the knowledge, the out- 
looks, and the skills demanded by a modern industrial demo« 
cracy. Second, they sought a variety of specialized programs 
to care for the diverse interests, needs, and capabilities of the 
heterogeneous high^school population. How the new synthesis 
would look in practice remained in the early 1950*s a matter 
of controversy. Nevertheless, it was clear that in such needs 
and proposals lay many of the complexities and problems of 
secondary education. 

How Publie Higher Education 
Haa Expanded Its Services 

The responsibilities of higher education differ from the prob« 
lems of elementary and secondary education in at leut one 
fundamental emphasis: while elementary and secondary schools 
are concerned primarily with truths which are already known 
— and with the development of habits of intellectual inquiry 
appropriate for younger students — universities are concerned 
with research, with pushing back the frontier of knowledge as 
well as with teaching established truths. For the great state 
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univers^ities truly to serve the American people, therefore, they 
had to provide not only opportunity for many different kinds 
of higher and professional education, hut also opportunity for 
research in a wide variety of fields. 

Kfforts to meet the demands of growing student bodies and 
U> conduc t research have characterized American state univer- 
sities from their earliest days* At a time when college programs 
tended to limit their offerings to languages, mathematics, and 
phih>sophy a committee to determine policy for the new Tni* 
versity of \ irginia spoke of a curriculum which would *'form 
statesmen, legislators, and judges,'* •^harmonize and pnmiote 
the interests of agriculture, manufacturing, and commerce," 
and erdighlen youth **with mathematical and physical sciences, 
which advance the arts, and administer to the health, the sub- 
sistence, and the cumft>rts of human life Seventeen years later, 
in IHtV), the people of Mic^higan in their first state constitution 
provided for a state university which would teach "such 
branches as the public convenience may hereafter demand for 
the promotion of literature, the arts and sciences/* 
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In keeping with such goals, state universities began to offer 
new courses in the sciences, and in the modem languages even 
before the lA60*s. As the century progressed they added huge 
scientific and professional schools — of agriculture, medicine, 
law, pharmacy, engineering, education, and commerce. They 
built vast extension programs to help people apply the findings 
of scifrnce to their everyday life and labor. By the end of the 
nineteenth century competent students in many parts of the 
country had access to advanced training in many highly spe* 
cialiised fields at little or no expense to themselves. 

While university programs were expanding, organised re* 
search was also growing. Scientific laboratories were built; 
demonstration farms were established. It was not long before 
research findings in the new social sciences— history, economics, 
and political science — began to ''step on the toes** of certain 
vested interests. While the governing boards of some state uni- 
versities began to apply restrictive pressure, other such boards 
were convinced that the unrestricted search for truth was the 
only kind of university study that could serve the people well. 
They therefore tought to protect from special interests one of 
the most fundamental freedoms in the Western political heri> 
tage; freedom of inquiry. In so doing, they courageously dis> 
charged the great responsibilities which fall to lay boards of 
control in the American educational system. 

An expanding university has gone hand in hand with the new 
discoveries that have accrued from freedom of inquiry. While 
not all boards of trustees have always courageously defended 
''that continuing and fearless sifting and winnowing by which 
alone the truth can be found,** many a board has steadfastly 
maintained the principle of academic freedom while under fire. 
They have realized along with the Founding Fathers that only 
u the public mind is illumined can the rights and liberties 
of the Declaration of Independence survive and prosper. 
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X jLAVING entered upon a great ex* 
periment in the education of all American children and having 
committed themselves to the values of the public school, the 
American people were confronted with the problem of obtain* 
ing enough competent teachers to man the schools. School 
leaders, college educators, statesmen, and lay citizens worked 
at the problem in many ways, seeking constantly to improve the 
quality of the teaching staff while attempting to meet the de* 
mands of the rapidly expanding schools. The solutions they 
developed have contributed much to the success of American 
public schools. Yet the problem of teacher education persists 
and today poses new perplexities. 

How Special Schools Were Eatablithed 
To Prepare Teachert 

Massachusetts, one of the first states to commit itself to the 
maintenance of common schools, was also the first to establish 
special institutions for the education of teachers. In 1839«1840 
the Commonwealth established three normal schools for the 
express purpose of preparing young men and wom^n to staff 
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(he state's public elementary schools. In their pioneering days 
these normal schools were able to offer only a rudimentary voca- 
tional training. They could do little more than review the com- 
mon-school subjects of spelling, reading, writing, geography, 
and arithmetic, and then add elementary work in child develop- 
ment, in principles and methods of teaching, and in school man- 
agement. Nevertheless, because the need for teachers was 
pressing, normal schools soon became accepted agencies of 
•tate school systems. By 1860 New York, Connecticut, Rhoda 
Island, New Jersey, and Illinois had followed the example of 
Massachusetts and established similar institutions. 
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FiMT Normal School Builoinc, 1846 

After the War Between the States, the rapid growth of public 
elementary and secondary education led to a related expansion 
of public teacher education. Virtually every state founded one 
or more normal schools in its efforts to meet insistent demands 
for teachers. By 1890 the normal schools were providing the 
most common form of professional education for American 
pub ic-schcol teachers. Their efforts bore fruit; and the turn, 
of the century saw an increasing number of teachers embarking 
on their careers with at least some specialized training for their 
jobs, however inadequate that training may have been. 
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At the first emergency need for teachers was mtU howevert 
the intdequtcies of normal-school education began to loom 
larger. While the normal schook attracted into teaching many 
excellent young men and women and gave them an introduce 
tory education for their profession, the vocational emphasis in 
teachertraining institutions led to heated controversies with 
established colleges of liberal arts. Normal-school professors 
tended to regard liberal-arts academicians as narrowly subject- 
matter centered and ^^unscientific** in their ideu about the 
learning process, whereas the academician in turn regarded the 
normal-school people as shallow, too much concerned with 
pedagogical methods, and ^^unscholarly** in their inadequate 
command of knowledge. Then, too, the normal-school move- 
ment itself bred internal critics who voiced concern with its 
narrowness and vocationalism. 

It became more and more obvious that overemphasis on 
methods and techniques could not hope to produce truly profes- 
sional teachers any more readily than overemphasis on academic 
subjects alone. Lowering of standards, either in selecting or 
training teachers, could be condoned only under emergency. As 
the years passed, two related movements appeared representing 
efforts to improve and iq>grade the quality of American teacher 
education: First, professional institutions began to recognize in 
their curricula the importance of the liberal arts and sciences; 
and second, liberal arts colleges as well as universities began 
to reassume more of their time-honored responsibilities in the 
preparation of teachers. 

The first movement was clearly evident in the normal schools 
well before the turn of the century. The 1890*8 saw a con- 
certed effort to improve the quality of normal-school programs. 
Curricula were broadened, the period of training lengthened, 
and standards of work raised. State after state converted its 
normal schools into teachers colleges, not merely by legislative 
fiat but by substantial improvements in the institutions them- 
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wives* Moreover, curricula were developed to train secondary- 
as well as elementary-school teachers* Then, in later yearSy 
teachers colleges were frequently broadened to become state 
colleges, with professional education as one element in a wider 
college program* Inasmuch as all of these institutions — normal 
schools, teachers colleges, and state colleges — had grown up 
within the framework of American public higher education, they 
remained constantly sensitive to the needs of a vastly expanding 
public-school system* 

The second movement was also well under way by 1900* Soon 
after the War Between the States a number of American colleges 
and universities, both public and private, began to make special 
provision for training of teachers and school administrators* 
Schools and departments of education as well as teachers col- 
leges were increasingly organized within the university frame- 
work, making teacher education more and more a task of the 
traditional liberal-arts disciplines and a concern of total college 
and university faculties* As institutions of this character ex- 
panded their work, they not only added to the supply of teachers, 
but also became important centers of research into the learning 
process and into the structure and administration of school sys- 
tems* Moreover, they developed closer interrelations with other 
academic disciplines and segments of the university and tended 
to merge the materials of the liberal arts with those of profes- 
sional education* Thus did many college and university facul- 
ties, in building new approaches to teacher education, begin 
creatively to answer the very criticisms they themselves had 
leveled only a few decades before* 

How the Application of Research Findings 
Improved American Education 

Teachers colleges and university departments of education, as 
agencies of higher education, are committed not only to dis- 
seminate knowledge but also to extend it* They are centers of 
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research, and from them research fmdings have issued in grow* 
ing volume to guide the development of American public school* 
ing. After 1865 some of Americans ablest minds turned their 
attention to the study of young people and the way they learn. 
Pioneering work was done in educational psychology even be* 
fore the turn of the century. ^^Under what conditions do chil* 
dren learn best?" the investigators asked. "How can we be 
sure theyVe learning what we're teaching?" Experiment after 
experiment by well-trained psychologists blew holes in time* 
honored theories regarding learning. The idea that certain 
studies **strengthen the reasoning powers;" the belief that the 
amount of subject matter learned increases directly with the 
number of hours devoted to homework; the assumption that 
children who know what is right will therefore do what is right 
— these and other commonly accepted principles came in for 
serious criticism as data negating them piled up on every side. 

Other investigators began to study how young people grow. 
Myths and "old wives' tales" about children gave way before 
scientific evidence concerning physical, mental, and emotional 
development. Data about the emotional stresses and strains of 
adolescence, for example, told much about success and failure 
in high schools. Studies of the variation in physical and intel* 
lectual ability among children of the same age indicated the 
fruitlessness of treating every child of the same age alike. 
Investigations of the interests and motivations of young people 
at different age levels pointed the way to an educational program 
far more meaningful and realistic. Taking hold of this evidf^nce. 



other researchers began to work out new methods of teaching 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, and other subjects. Scien* 
tific tests were devised to se ; whether these new methods were 
more effective than the old or es. On the basis of these tests, tome 
proposals were discarded, others were retained and improved. 
In addition, new instructional materials were devised that would 
more effectively hold the attention of children. New textbooks 
were designed to appeal to the interests and everyday experi* 
ences of American children and in other ways to stimulate 
their deoire to learn. 

In all this research, mistakes and false starts were inevitable. 
Sometimes educational innovations which at first seemed prom* 
ising turned out to be misleading. Fads and hobbies developed 
on a pseudo-scientific basis. But in spite of all the errors that 
accompanied trials, in spite of excesses and hasty judgments, the 
general trend was good. The scientific studies of learners and 
of learning contributed much to the improvement of teaching. 
By midpoint in the twentieth century more knowledge about 
children, about learning and teaching, about the organization 
and operation of schools, and about methods and materials of 
instruction was available than had ever been known before. 

How Standards for Teaehert Were Raitec 

Only as the initial emergency call for public-schjol teachers 
began to be met in the latter decades of the nineteenth century 
could educators direct more attention to raising the standards 
of teacher preparation. As knowledge about teaching and 
schools accumulated, both from field experience and from edu* 
cational laboratories, the task of preparing teachers ber.*me 
more difficult. This was clearly reflected in rising requiremenU 
for admission to teacher education. Students had only to be 
graduates of the common schools to enter the first normal schools 
of the 1840's; a century later, prospective teachers had to be at 
least high*school graduates, and much of teacher education wu 
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carried on even after graduation from college. Moreover, the 
length of professional preparation was itself increased to allow 
for more adequate general education and to provide for instruc* 
tion in the new knowledge about children, about learning, and 
about the school as a social institution. 

The improvement of teachers was also sought through certifi- 
cation requirements. Early certificates, haphazardly granted by 
town and county boards, were gradually superseded by certifi- 
cates from state authorities. These requirements were formu* 
lated and established in a continuing cooperation between 
educational leaders and state authorities. By virtue of such 
requirements, individuals desiring to teach were obliged to 
obtain certificates, and teacher-training institutions had to be* 
come accredited. In order to teach, study' in certain forms and 
fields of education was required. While the specific formulas 
for certification tended to vary from state to state and to undergo 
continuing analysis and change, the certificating and accredit* 
ing system, in general, resulted in improvement in teacher 
quality throughout the nation. 
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Finftlly, there was increasing provision for the edu** n of 
teachers while in service. Through summer study, acad^ .. . and 
professional courses within school systems, confe.'enccs, insti* 
tutes, workshops, and conventions, practicing teachers sought 
and gained further insight into the arts and sciences, into pro* 
fessional knowledge, into the contemporary life and needs of 
America, and into the practical skills of their work. Devices of 
in-service train?ng helped teachers substantially to better their 
work whil? on the job and enabled the teaching profession to 
pursue a continuing process of self-criticism, self-evaluation, 
and self-improvement. 

U ith all of these great achievemento, the task of finding and 
educating the teachers America needs is still far from com- 
pleted. Thousands of American school children still attend half- 
Itime sessions for lack of qualified teachers; thousands of teach- 
lers are still teaching on emergency certificates indicating sub- 
Istandard professional preparation. The demand for teachers 
I still exceeds the supply, apd the recruitment of qualified per- 
I sonnel remains a crucial educational task. Teacher recruitment 
/ and education continue as problems to which both the pro- 
I fession and the public need to give careful and continuing at- 
tention if American schools are to carry out the Herculean 
I responsibilities assigned to them. 
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CHAPTER 6 



I How Public School 
Have Served the 
American People 
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UBLIC schools have become, in 
slightly more than a century, a basic part of American life. 
Their contributions have been made in a great variety of ways, 
often in close conjunction with the work of other institutions. 
Though it is difficult to isolate developments for which the public 
schools are exclusively responsible, one can identify many 
achievements in American life to whicn the schools have made 
essential contribution. What are some of these achievements, 
and what have they meant to the American people? 

Public Schools Have Helped To Induct More Than 
Thirty Million Immlgrantt Into American Life 

The American people are the product of one of the greatest 
human migrations in history. More than thirty million immi* 
grants have come to the United States from all parts of the 
world. They have brought with them differing values, customs, 
languages, and habits of thought and action. These differences 
have at times seemed too great for the nation to encompass. But 
the great waves of migrants have been assimilated, the great 
divergencies utilized and integrated. For that achievement the 
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public schools are probably 
the single agency most respon* 
sible. 

The public school has been 
for millions ti, ' chief pathway 
into American life. To the 
evening classes of the public 
school the newly arrived immi- 
grant came to qualify for the 
priceless award of American 
citizenship. To the day classes 
of the public school he sent 
DHfou FubHc sehiKU j^jg 3^^^ ^nd daughtcrs that 

they might be prepared to talce full part in the life of their new 
homeland. The public school received these immigrants and 
taught them. The extent to which immigrants and their children 
have become Americans and in turn served America is a first 
great measure of the success of the puLIic .chool. 

Public S^^hools Hffve Helped 1 o Unite 
the American People 

Beyond their contributions iO the initiation of immigrants into 
American life, the public schools have helped to create a suffi- 
rrient uriity among all classes and groups and regions in America 
to keep a far-flung people in a vast and varied country united. 
In a century of unprecedented social change, during which the 
franchise wfjs extended to all while the nation spanned a conti- 
nent, public schools contributed magnificently to making "one 
nation under God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all." 

No clearer evidence of the value of a universal common edu- 
cation can bo found than in 4he political history of the United 
States. No major, enduring political party has been organized 
on strict religious or ethnic or class or regional lines. Rather^ 
there have been Catholics, Jews, and Protestants; Italian- 
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Americans^ Polish^Americans 
Irish^Atnericans, and French* 
Canadian Americans; owners 
and workers; liberals and con* 
servatives within every major 
political camp. Each major 
political party in the United 
States appeals to **all the peo* 
pie'* — a people welded to* 
gether by a common school 
in which children of all back* 
grounds have met and mingled 
and learned. 
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Public Schools Have Etit iched the Spiritual Life 
of the American People 

From its inception, the public school has concerned itself with 
moral and spiritual values. In so doing, it has recognized that 
the school cannot alone see to the entire spiritual education of 
youth; it must work in active partnership with home, church, and 
synagogue* Tha genius of the public*school system, however, is 
that it has for a century sought to develop in children the moral 
and ethical commitments which are common to all of the great 
religions. This common basis of ethical values has both raised 
the level of the nation^s morality and left each individual free 
to pursue the religious dictates of his own conscience. 

Public schools have always been concerned with such great 
moral commitments as the basic dignity of the individual human 
being, respect for lawful government, devotion to truth, and 
respect for individual excellence. Above all, the public schools 
have taught the great precept of brotherhood. It is easier to dis* 
like the unfamiliar than that which is known from experience. 
The American child who attends the public school has learned, 
played, and grown up with children of many different religious 
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faiths and ethnic groups* In the give and take of growing up 
together, public-school children have learned the real meaning 
of brotherhood; they have become friends with children of all 
faiths* Only a common school can serve this great end* 

Thus, while public schools are prohibited by their very nature 
from teaching sectarian religious doctrines, they have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the spiritual growth of the American 
people, to the ethical foundation of American democracy, and 
to harmonious working relations among the varied groups within 
the United States* 



Ch«r«ct«r •duc«tion t«Ui pl«e« •v«ry hour of tho school doy. It tokti 
ploco whon fivo-yMr-oldi loom to toko turni with tho now toy rothor thon 
to fi9ht for it: in tho oponing oxorciios of tho country Khool oi tho chil« 
dron oro oikod by thoir toochor to oxploin tho mooning of " . . . with libor« 
ty ond juitico for oil": on tho ployground whon tho "gong" tolli tho 
troublo-mokor to ploy by tho ruloi or got out: 

... in tho oighth*grodo hiitory clou which makoi poitort to tlluitroto 
tho Immortol idooli of tho Amoricon Doclorotion of lndopondoneo-*"oll 
mon oro crootod oquol . . . ondowod by thoir Crootor with cortoin unolion« 
oblo righti . . . lifo, liborty* ond tho pursuit of hoppinoss": 

... in tho high school homoroom os th9 studonts docldo whot mossogo 
to sond to tho girl who k s boon strickon with polio; 

... in tho English doss thot studios Macboth or tho Vision of Sir 
Lounfol: 

... on tho doss picnic, on tho footboll fiold, in tho rohoorsol for tho 
sonior ploy, in tho sociol-sorvico projoct of tho sociology doss, in tho com* 
munity booutificotion projoct of tho civics doss: 

... in tho dovoloping insights into tho noturo of truth in tho goomotry 
doss ond tho physics loborotory: 

. . . whon 0 disturbod odoloscont sharos his troublos with o trustod 
counsolor . . . whon youth obsorvo oxomplory choroctor in thoir toochors. 

— Willord i. divons. fto Mile Ulml, Annuol Roport of tho 
Profession to tho Public by tho Exocutivo Socrotory of tho 
Notionol Educotlon Asspciotion of tho United Stetes. I9SI-52 
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Public Schools Have Helped To Make Real the American 
Principle of Equality of Opportunity 

More than in any other realm of American lifct perhaps, the 
door to opportunity has been open in education. For over a 
century, public schools have beckoned to the competent and 
industrious of all classes to seek the knowledge and skills that 
would enable them to serve themselves and their fellow men. 
Throughout the United States today are physicians, scientistSt 
lawmakers, businessmen, judges, writers, artists, teachers, and 
skilled workers whose talents would be undeveloped and wasted 
had they not received their elementary, their secondary, and even 
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their advanced education at public expense. Indeed the rotter 
of those who owe their positions of leadership to agencies of 
public education is long and uist'nguished and steadily growing. 
These leaders in turn serve millions of other Americans who 
have themselves derived from public education a wide variety 
of intellectual, physical, and aesthetic advantages. Because of 
tnese advantages, millions of individuals live happier, healthier, 
and more useful lives. For individuals in every segment of 
society, public schools have symbolized opportunity~the time- 
honored American opportunity to pursue happiness. 

Public Schools Have Helped To Make the American 
Economy a Miracle of Production 

Americans today enjoy a higher material standard of living 
and a shorter average working day than any other people in 
history. Indeed, the American economic system is a miracle of 
production. Many factors have gone to make this miracle, 
among them a wealth of resources, a genius for organisation, a 
favorable geographical location, and a close relationship be- 
tween education and t))e world of work. 

Of tremendous import has been the contribution of the public 
school. Well before the end of the nineteenth century, both 
business and labor organizations were calling upon public high 
schools to serve the growing needs of American industry. Voca- 
tional courses, established to answe; these demands, have since 
sent millions of skilled workers to the factories and shops and 
farms of America. Engineering schools and scientific depart* 
ments in state as well as private universities have furnished a 
continuing flow of skilled personnel to lead in the improvement 
of industrial processes. In agriculture, state institutions have 
helped to provide the technical knowledge that has enabled 
American farms to feed not only Americans but additional 
millions of people all over the world. 

When the business leaders of Massachusetts wrote Horace 
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Mann in tiiv ^^*0 of the many ways in which common tchools 
aided their eflforts, they were setting an example which genera- 
tions of their successors have emulated. In recent years leaders 
in business, industry, labor, and agriculture have spoken 
strongly and repeatedly in support of America's public schook* 
Informed Americans have long been aware that without uni- 
versal public education the miracle of American production 
could never have come to pass. 



Itm public Khooli trt eleitr to Mch Am«rie«n family th#n tny otktr Us 
ftypportod Initlhition. Ttiay art ffM, fint boctuMi •ntr«ne« to th«m dooi 
not dopoiid OA •conomie itatui; in • much doopor lonia th«y art frto 
boe^uio tlioy •niw«r«bl« to no ipoci«l Snt«r«it but to ui. tho frtt 
citiioni in • ftoo d«mocr«ey. All eitittni li«v« tho rotponiibility to uio thii 
froodom to d«f«nd tnd improv* our public tchool lyttam. 

^§4m—mk CM l oo^ 0«p«rtm«nt of Education and 
iMrch, Congroii of Induitrial Organiutioni. March 1954 

It would bo difficult to ovoromphoiiio th« Importonco which oducotion 
hti pUyod in marking pouibU tho protont lovol of ogricultural production 
in AmorlcA. 

^•mhol D. Nowioii. Proiidont of tho Notional 6rongo. I9S2 

If riling oducotion lovoli oro ouontiol to tht mointononco of • dynamic 
oconomy ond • froo locioty, on octivo intoroit in providing ovor^bottor 
oducotionol opportunity in your community ii tho otionco of "Good 
Citiionihip, Good Govornmont ond Good Buiinoii/* 

^SAmoMm Ao lomtwool to ^opf% Education Do- 
p«rtm«nt. Chombor of Commorco of tho USA. I9S4 

If tho Unitod Stotoi romoini tho lond of opportunity, thon boiicolly it muit 
moon opportunity of occoit to*oducotion, to thot our country con bonofit 
from oil tho potontiol tolont of iti childron. 

»Mork Storr, Educotion Diroctor. Intornotionol Lodioi' Gormont 
WorUrt Union. Amoricon Fodorotion of Lobor. 'Morch I9S4 

All phoioi of Amoricon locioty oro bonoficiorioi of tho •ducotionol lyitom. 
* . * Tho contribution of tducotion to tho wholo Amoricon culturo crootoi 
in ooch logmont of locioty • roipon$ibility for iti support ond dovolopmont. 
^Koiolution. Congtoii of Amoricon Industry (Notlonol Aiiociotion 
of Monufocturort). Docombor 1941. in MAMIfowi, 21 ApHI I9S4 
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Piiblir Si*luHils Have Provideci Keys Ui 
Kiiouirdp* ami I ndrr^tatuiiti^ 

l!\ prMx iiliriiT I'li'ini'tilatA '•i liMitiiu*; ti»r \ rrluallv 1 HO jiiT r*'i:l 
"! lilt' |»i*i.|»|t* .iMil •iM uriiLii \ ThiMiliii*; |»>r ruMi lv 75 

[»••: ' » tlifiiu pul'ii** ^rhutil^ !M\f ri»ii!riliiiliMl li.i-ir kt'V* to 

k:i«»;v !f iltTi* ;nii| inn I"! -t.uitliti*: t»'t all « iti/i-ri-. 1 hi'V lia\t' lioiif 
till- l»\ i!i-*t*ri.i:;.ilir.^ lU'i tiMMl -kilU: tlii- •kill nf lifiTars anil 
ill'* •kill"! ifit)MM\.. I l!!*M\ir\ in it -rjf ^uarau- 

t--»- a -HI ift\ ; in a «Iji !at«»i -ni|u nni\i'r'*al liltTary nuiy 

'.Mip!\ t^nai antff r!ta! «?:#• |m ..pit- v.tll In* ti» fMlInu «>n!iT*. 
< >.i imIpm !iar.«!. !!•» li'f -ni»|\ i .I'l |tin«; niilnir \\ ilh«»!it a 
'••J-' «if:;it-f . ♦ !i?»*ia. \. It till' j»fo|i|t' .tM' l«» krmw, \\\r\ inUsl 
■M.f til'- t..,.!^ ,.t krii.wuivi: aful i'fj»* tlii- rnaji*!* k»'V- t-i know]- 
•••l^''- : « al»iiit\ *.» ?i m!. I M'Mf i»th«M iNax In kn»»u N'llf^f 
;>*'*m:.l! .!f:»i \:» v. ir i! l»nt !»» !»mi! i*. fHl»T tii'» l\ inti» th*' 
t?i« 'U'lr- » t pa-? .tic*! 
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A» literacy is a key to knowledge, so inquiry is a key to under, 
standing. The wise man is he who can locate and examine evi* 
dence and, in the light of guiding principles, can make decisions 
on the basis of the evidence. It is in the realm of encouraging 
inquiry and reflection that modem public schools have made 
some of their most significant advances. For a long time, people 
assumed the teacher's job was done when children tculd read 
well. Today they see the importance of reading, but are equally 
concerned about getting children to think about what they have 
read and to inquire further into the problems that concern them. 
Thus concerned with both reading and inquiry, public schools 
have done much to equip people with keys to the knowledge and 
understanding essential to self-government. 

Public Schools Have Nurtured Loyalty 
to the American Way of Life 

To the extent that public schools have helped to provide the 
keys to knowledge and understanding, they have done much to 
realize and perpetuate the idjals of democracy. Yet they have 
done even more than this; they have helped inspire .n successive 
generations deep respect and loyalty for the great principles of 
freedom, equality, and self-government. By pointing to Ameri- 
can achievements and, in- 
deed, shortcomings that 
need remedying, public 
schools have alerted the 
young to the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. By examining the con- 
troversies of American life 
against a background of 
essential American values, 
they have shown young peo- 
ple how to make up their 
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minds about issues that confront them. The public schools have 
inspired in the young not a narrow unreasoned patriotism which 
could easily be abandoned in crisis but rather a mature devotion 
which can withstand subtle propaganda and repulse the most 
direct challenge. In brief, literacy, inquiry, and loyalty have 
been the great ways in which public schools have helped to 
maintain the principles which stand at ihe core of the American 
heritage. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In these ways and others have the public schools justified the 
faith of the American people. Like other institutions, they are 
not perfect; like any institution, they have shortcomings. But 
their contributions have been signficant and lasting. The United 
States would not be so democratic, so prosperous, so satisfying 
to the individual, and so strong in mind and spirit as it is today 
were it not for the nation's record in developing and supporting 
public schools. 



IdentifictUon and crediu for monUge, page 66: 

1. Earl Wauhv— Photo by Harris and Ewirtg 

2. Jackie Robinson 

3. Nathan Pv%tr— Photo by Fabian Bachraeh 

4. Bebnaw) M. BAnvcH— Photo by Harris and Euiing 

5. Vannevab Bush— PAoro by Htssler 

6. Hawiy S. Tbuman 

7. MABCABtT Chase Smith 

8. Thomas J. Watson 

9. Babe Didbickson Zahabias 

10. HowABD Mitchell— PAoro by Fabian Bachraeh 

11. Mabian Andebson 

12. Edwabd R. Mubbow 

13. Elmeb Davis 
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I HE public-school tyttem is typi- 
cally and purely American. The history of education in the 
United States makes it clear that the American people have 
evolved educational ideas and practices that are unique. Keyed 
to the development of responsible citixens and based on equality 
of opportunity in a democracy, the public schook are indigenoua 
to the American way of life. 

America's public schools embody the time-honored values of 
freedom, equality, and self-government. Indeed, the nation's 
program in education, as organised in public institutions for all 
American youth, is itself one of the essential values and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the American tradition. 

Today the United States seems to be entering a new era — ^an 
era in which the frontier country has become a world power, 
facing both the Atlantic and the Pacific. A revolution in science 
and technology has transformed our economy. A **manless land 
for landless men** has become settled, and the stream of immi- 
gration now flows slowly indeed. Dealing %nth complicated 
issues of economics taid politic <ind cultural affa^^s and finding 
the tuk of maintaining the national economy and safeguarding 
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the national security costly and complex, the nation is currently 
making a fresh examination of its way of life. The reappraisal 
is vast, unsyst* ma;ic, deeply penetrating, and of far-reaching 
importance. And the reappraisal must inevitably be concerned 
with education, because education is so intimate and important 
an aspect both of the country's tradition and of its preparation 
for the future. 

In the history of American public education two great creative 
periods stand out as particularly impressive. The first of these, 
extending roughly from 1830 to 1860, witnessed the establish- 
ment of the common-school system. It was a period iki >^'hich 
citizens made up their minds about such issues as those debated 
by Horace Mann and his co-workers — issues concerning how a 
school system might best be organized, paid for, and controlled 
in order to advance democratic ideals. It was a period of con- 
troverpy— for creativity and controversy are inseparable — 
but it was one in which the public decided that education for 
all should be provided, both as a service and as a safeguard of 
democracy. 




\ritirraf Cttinna Commisnion for the Puhlic SchcoU 
\*^hMHi.\ iiN Kill I • S.%N FK.ANrisio, 1054 



A >vvoui\ oulslaiuliiig cn-atiw p^rioii l«»gan in the 1890*^; and 
rontinufti through W orhl W ar I. It was a ptTiod in which citi- 
Zfns arci'pting tht- franirwork of the common-schi)ol system, 
assigned new (iuties and responsibilities to public schools. An 
example can be ilrawn from tht» field of secondary education. 
\t the beginning of the period a committee of American leaders 
— the ••Committet* of Ten" — issued a report (1893) on the 
kind of secondary education needed for American life; at its 
conclusion, another conunillee formulattnl the 'Vardinal prin* 
ciples" of American seconda.y education (1918). The first 
report viewed the secondary school as a highly selective agency 
which would train a small perct*ntage of Amt*rican youth in 
certain approved bodies of subject nuitttT. The sec<md report 
set forth an infinitely broader view of education, bedding it the 
<hily of the high schools to prepare all American youth for 
citizfn-hip, health, vocation, family life, and a variety of other 
functions. The report in many ways crystallized tht» movement 
to make the pul)lic school in every respect a servant of democ* 



racy. The difference between the two reports shows how much 
the nation's educational ideM had evolved in a quarter of a 
century. 

Since World War II Americans have entered a third creative 
period. There is more concern with and thinking about educa* 
tion on the part of American citizens during current years than 
there has been for decades. This concern is inevitably accom- 
panied by controversy, for conflicts of ideas are inevitable in 
decision-making. Creative and far-sighted decisions must be 
made by the American people during these years as to the 
role of education in the nation's life. 

It is the conviction of the Educational Policies Commission 
that reappraisal of American educational policies and practices 
during this creative period is a helpful and hopeful thing. The 
Commission believes that such appraisal should involve full 
recognition of the values and services of the nation's unique 
system of public education. It believes that the great lessons 
of American educational experience have profound merit as 
guides for the future. That there arc inadequacies in American 
education, no one doubts. Current reappraisal should identify 
these inadequacies and look toward their elimination; the re- 
appraisal should also lead to reaffirmation of faith in the 
achievements and values of the educational system and to 
planning for their further development during the era now* 
emerging. The basic values of the* American educational heri- 
tage should be retained at the same time that new educational 
paths are charted. American education should continue to serve 
fully the great traditions and democratic goals to which the 
American people give allegiance. 
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i HE complexities of modem life 
and the responsible role in world affairs the United States is 
called upon to play demand resolute facing of major problems 
involving national security and the general welfare. To meet 
the tasks which successive years bring, Americans must main* 
tain an expanding economy, manage a complex government, 
retain the unity which encompasses their nation*s diversities, 
assume a mature role in international counsel, and find leaders 
capable of handling wisely the momentous responsibilities 
placed upon them. Citizens must act wiih sensitivity, intelli- 
gence, and moral courage. Only by such means may America 
be strong and her democratic traditions secure. 

The most important element in Americans future is the 
quality of the American people — their character and ability, 
and the degree to which their talents are cherished and culti* 
vated* Manpower is a first concern, both in the further develop* 
ment of a democratic way of life and in the safeguarding of 
security and welfare. Consideration of the nation*s problems 
and needs in the coming years leads inescapably to considera* 
tion of its greatest resource — human beings. 
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The American program of public education has a unique 
relationship to the cultivation of the human talents that are 
particulariy needed in facing the problems of America's future. 
Even a brief survey of those problems and of the characteristics 
and potentialities of life in the America now emerging evidences 
the importance of education and suggests the kind of education 
needed for th« years that are immediately ahead. 



Maintaining the Moving Eqnilibrium 
of a G>mplex Democratic Society 




Life in the United States has grown increasingly complex 
during the last century, and there is every indication that the 
complexities will multiply even further. To keep society moving 
forward and operating efficiently, American citizens must learn 
many things: They must have at hand a wide range of factual 
information; they must be familiar with the unwritten laws 
and mores of American behavior; they must master a variety 
of skills essential to that . behavior. "Know-how" in twentieth- 
century America is not confined to engineers and scientists; 
there is a "know-how** of ordinary living in our complex society 
which must be learned by the whole population. In order to face 
the future with assurance, America requires a citizenry pos- 
sessed of the basic information, attitudes, feelings, and social 
skills necessary for operating the American way of life. The 
future would be jeopardized if the level of learning did not 
measure up to demands, or if any sizable part of the population 
grew up possessed of alien outlooks and habits. 
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American schools have been traditionally concerned with 
teaching the modes and skills of behavior in a society that is 
characterised by wide opportunity for self-advancement and 
in which every person is expected to "pull his own oar.'* 
Thtw basic skills include the traditional three R's of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. In these matters the schools have done . 
an impressive job. In spite of vast numbers of immigrants and 
of an extraordinary expansion of education to reach virtually 
all children of school age, the level of literacy in the United 
States has steadily advanced. 

Beyond the traditional fundamentals, however, are many 
additional learnings basic to American behavior. There are, 
for example, the essential attitudes and skills of teamwork, 
initiative, and honesty. There ^re such habits as personal clean- 
liness and common courtesy. 1 here are such matters u reading 
newspapers with judgment, utilizing telephone and telegraph 
efficiently, driving trucks and automobiles safely, and handling 
efficiently the tools and machines essential to modem commerce 
and industry and agriculture. These service functions of public 
education in equipping^ people to operate their society with 
readiness and skill are vital alike to individual and to national 
welfare and efficiency. 

No one would argue that the schools are entirely succeuful 
in achieving the goals of education for living in a complex 
democratic society; but if it were not for the work of schools, 
the level of behavior in American living would not be so high 
as it now is — nor so high as it must be for the future. An 
uneducated population could not utilize health agencies to 
lengthen life and raise the level of physical well-being; cduld 
not sustain publiiihing houses and museums and developments 
in the arts and sciences; could not operate a vast and harmo« 
nious system of public education based on local initiative and 
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control; could not maintain community chests, welfare councik, 
and the variety of cooperative ventures essential to community 
and regional and national welfare. The operation of a high* 
level, democratic, and growing society rests upon a foundation 
of acquired learnings, and a broad system of public education 
is essential for the establishment of that foundation in succeed* 
ing generations. 




American industry continues to be an expanding industry; 
the commercial activity essential to the nation's health grows 
increasingly complex; the scientific revolution is applied on an 
accelerating scale to American agriculture. The future of the 
United States, already grown into an industrial-commercial* 
agricultural giant, requires a population facile in operating the 
economic machinery of American life. As theie is a social 
"know-how*' requisite for American living, so there is also a 
level of economic behavior essential for national prosperity. The 
increasing mechanization of factories, farms, and offices re* 
quires progressively skillful workers — and an ever-greater 
number of them. And even more important, these skills inust 
embrace not only mechanized operations and controls but also 
extraordinarily complex matters of personal behavior and 
human relations in vocational situations. 

The miracle of the American economy is predicated upon a 
broad foundation of public education. This education begins 
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with the lil-iracy which enables a man to read direc- 
tions and be alert to danger warnings. It reaches 
into the whole range of basic skills in operating the 
tools and machinery essential to the production and 
distribution of goods. It involves comprehension by 
the individual of his role in the economic process, 
requires the identification and cultivation of man- 
agerial abilities, and extends into the cherishing of 
effective human relations. Of crucial concern to 
the nation's future is the extent to which education provides 
Americans with fundamental vocational skills and essential 
insights into economic process. Such skills and insights constitute 
the educational base on which modem industry, agriculture, 
and commerce rest. 

Such skills in mechanical operation, in managerial ability, 
and in constructive and considerate human relations as arc 
requisite in the economy of America's future are not auto- 
matically or easily acquired. An extensive program of school 
instruction is required for their attainment. Such a school 
prc^ram must reach every segment of the nation's population, 
for the varieties of needed talent are widely distributed among 
all the ethnic and racial and economic and geographic groups 
that make up the American people. Moreover, the needed 
school program must be intimately related to society— not a 
narrowly isolated or insulated form of education. It needs to 
be a program capable of guiding students and of cultivating 
all available talents; as such it must provide the counseling 
and advisory services necessary to help individuals find their 
most satisfying roles In the economic process. Finally, it needs 
to be an educational system capable of providing essential 
economic skills without developing a separate "working class" 
education. Only in this way can the democratic character of 
America be preserved and expanded. 
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The ideal of popular self-government, rooted in American 
tradition and aspiration, is today under attack from both fascist 
and communist ideologies. The maintenance of a working 
political democracy in the United States is a crucial task in the 
years immediately ahead — crucial both to the nation and to the 
rest of the free world. 

Even the briefest glance at the basic political questions rising 
before America in rapid array indicates the need for an 
electorate able to make judgments on a bewildering variety of 
critical problems. Voters are asked to come to conclusions on 
issues concerning national security, foreign policy, world tra^e, 
price controls, tax policies, public welfare, governmental effi- 
ciency, and party programs. In 1822 James Madison counseled 
^ that ""a people who mean to be their own governors must arm 
themselves w;^th the power which knowledge gives/^ In the 
twentieth century, the knowledge of which Madison wrote has 
been expanded to a point where expert specialists can hardly 
encompass its divers fields* The individual citizen, with such 
general knowledge as the educational program can provide 
him, must rely heavily upon experts of his choosing and must 
exercise his judgment to the highest limit* Citizens working 
with specialists continue to have the democratic resp risibility 
for making public decisions that determine public policy* 

Civic behavior in the United States is not at so high a level 
as many wish nor at so low a level as some alarmists fear It 
is true, for example, that 0 disturbingly large proportion of 
legally qualified voters do not cast ballots in ordinary elections. 
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Standardt of judgment on public issues sometimes seem low; 
demagogues on occasion endanger the nation by obscuring real 
issues and confusing sound judgment. But in spite of such 
inadequacies the record of American political behavior is on 
the whole impressive. More people are involved in making 
more decisions about more complex public questions in today*s 
America than at any earlier moment in history. That record 
rests upon a foundation of education both formal and informal 
in character* Without the development of a public education 
focused on the general welfare and on responsible citizenship^ 
the nation^s political record could not have become so impressive 
as it is* 

In view of the challenges to democratic government and in 
the light of pressing political problemSy domestic and interna* 
tionalt tkt American people during the period ahead may well 
seek to intensify education for democratic citiienship« A 
public-education program^ comprehensive to reach the total 
electorate and farsighted to emphasise the basic moral and 
intellectual commitments inherent in democracy^ is necessary 
for a sound American future. 



Snfegiurding Democratic Diveraity 
Within Bonda of Unity 





In a future with inevitable strains and tensionst the American 
people urgently need the vibrant strength that arises from 
voluntary unity. ''United we stand; divided we fair* is a maxim 
rooted in the nation*s history since the years of Benjamin 
Franklin. The pressured and prch!ems of contemporary life 
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make unity both more important for the national welfare and 
more difficult to maintain. Population pressures seem certain 
to increase. Forces, whether foreign or domestic, that tend to 
array American against American are insidious and dangerous. 
Undue separatism or factionalism among the American people, 
whether based on regional or racial or ethnic or economic or 
religious or political or cultural factors, could lead to national 
disaster. 

The American tradition, whether expressed in cultural or 
political or educational terms, emphasises a voluntary unity 
that allows for diversity within the encompassing framework 
of common values. Such a unity, resting upon cultural plural- 
ism, docs not arise automatically in a society as divecse and 
far*flung as is America. If unity is to be maintained, citisens 
have to be conscious of it as a goal and have to work toward its 
achievement. Ir developing the unity which was and is pre* 
requisite for American growth, a comprehensive public*school 
system has neen a potent influence. The universal common 
school, embracing children of widely different backgrounds, 
has been a uniquely effective agency for unifying the diversi- 
ties which den-'jcracy welcomes. 



Realizing the Nation** Intellectual and 
Aesthetic Potenthil , 




America will inevitably leave iu cultural stamp deeply on 
the pages of twentieth«century history. Will that stamp be 
made by "men of action" or by "men of thought"— or by aome 
unique fusion of the highest qualities of each? With the absorb- 
ing task of settling a continent now completed, with the resources 
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for t rentitsance of cultural life within grasp, and with the 
lobering, maturing responsibilities of world leadership falling 
upon the nftion, the cultivation of intellectual and aesthetic 
talents becomes doubly important for the future of America 
and for the future of the world. Throu^ cultural achievements 
matching its material achievements, the United States can 
fulfill its historical role. 

Achievement of cultural distinction for the nation lies partly 
in the earlier identification of talent^ both intellectual and 
aesthetic, and in its ever more rigorous development. In an 
earlier publication, Education of the Gifted^ the Educational 
Policies G>mmission has pointed out: ^That society is wise 
which allows the new ideas and creative work of its genius to 
find expression/' The Commission, recognizing that ^Vaste of 
talent has occurred in the past and is occurring at present^** 
recommended that '^reduction of such waste in the future should 
be a major objective of social and educational policy/* The 
search for talent requires a universal system of education 
reaching all the children of all the people. The education 
of that talent — to which schooli are increasingly giving atten« 
tion — requires heavier emphasis on intellectual and aesthetic 
standards* 

The full cultivation of talent that is essential to democratic 
development and to national leadership calU not only for 
identification and education of the particularly gifted, but also 
for greater emphasis on intellectual and aesthetic matters in 
the education of all citizens. With a higher standard of living 
and more leisure time than the world has heretofore known« 
the American people now have an unprecedented 
opportunity for individual development. This 
opportunity may lead to the ^^pursuit of happi« 
ness'' in the sense in which Jefferson wrote, or it 
may lead to frustration, unhappiness, and the 
deterioration of individual talents* Whether the 
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leisure that industrial progress makes possible is used for eon* 
structive ends er leads to a corrosive and negative escapism, 
may well be a crucial factor in shaping the American future. 

The public schools, with emphasis on the development of 
latent talents, may do much to enable all Americans to achieve 
the individual stature of cultivated persons. By opening up the 
avenues of literature, arts, and sciences, of hobbies, of sports 
and athletics, the schools may contribute to the possibilities of 
self*realization. By raising standards of aesthetic and moral 
judgment and of intellectual distinction, the schools may oon« 
tribute both to the happiness of the individual and to the culture 
of society. By providing opportunities for both children and 
adults to develop standards of taste and criteria of judgment, 
the educational system may be a bulwark against the submer* 
gence of individuality and against the excesses of uncultured, 
unthinking, unaesthetic use of leisure. Only by the fruits of 
education may vast numbers of Americans pursue effectively the 
wholesome satisfactions of cultured life in modem society. Only 
by an education that establishes the prestige of intellectual 
standards and aesthetic tastes among the total population can the 
cultural potential of the United States be realized as a factor 
in national character and world leadership. 
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Maintaining Moral and Spiritoal Values 




'^Whether we consider the social effects of recent wan,** 
wrote the Educational Policies Commission in 1931, **the re* 
moteness of workers from the satisfactions of personal achieve* 
meut, the mounting complexity of government, the increasing 
amount of aimless leisure, the changing patterns of home and 
family life, or current international tensions, the necessity for 
attention to moral and spiritual values emerges again and again. 
Moral decisions of unprecedentec variety and complexity must 
be made by the American people.** 

Even in a context of religi(*us heterogeneity Americans have 
over the decades become singularly unified in allegiance to 
common moral and spiritual values. On these values they have 
built their individual lives and discharged their social and 
civic responsibilities. These values include: respect for the 
dignity and worth of the human personality; the moral respon* 
sibility of the individual; the superiority of free cooperation to 
authoritarian domination and involuntary servitude; the prefer* 
ability of common consent, cooperatively arrived at, to arbitrary 
enforcement; devotion to truth and to the search for truth; the 
brotherhood of man; and the abiding importance of the life 
of the spirit, with freedom for individuals to seek spiritual 
satisfaction in the religion of their choice. The common schools 
have taught these values to succeeding generations of Americana 
and through them have nurtured a moral unity within which 
a diversity of religious commitments has flourished. 
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Moral courage, with emphasis upon the responsibilities and 
duties of free men in a democratic society, is a requisite in 
American life for the future. The public schools have a unique 
role to play in developing the kind of cohesive morality neces* 
sary for the nation to endure the stresses of domestic growth 
and international leadership. 




As has been indicated, the United States now bears an 
unprecedented burden of international responsibility. The 
maintenance in America of a democratic society, a productive 
economy, an efficient government, and a high level of cultural 
outlook and moral conviction is important not only to Ameri- 
cans but also to the entire world. 

Interrelationships among modem nations^ destined to grow 
closer and even more complex, face the United States with 
delicate problems of immense magnitude. The circumstances 
of the proximate future require a broad outlook on world 
problems^ a sensitivity toward human values* a background of 
knowledge and high skill in action on the part of all Americans 
who participate in the democratic pr *cess. Discharging world 
responsibilities is an integral part of the American future, which 
ca\U for educational preparation of the highest calibre. The 
responsibilities of education for the discharge of world respon« 
sibilities extend like the sinews of a nervous system throughout 
the whole body of education. 
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Finding Democracy*! Leoden 



Democracy needs in iu service the ablest leaders it can com* 
mand. The need for leaders of hi^iest quality is particularly 
important when authoritarian forces, domestic and foreign, 
challenge democracy. In politics, in business, in agriculture 
and industry, in the professions — indeed, in every realm of 
economic, social, political, and cultural life— the tasks of edu> 
eating and recognizing competent and enlightened leadership 
are steadily becoming more important. Public officials and 
private leaders in every field need an insist and education for 
tomorrow's duties far beyond that demanded in earlier years. 
Individual competence, plus cooperation among specialists, are 
necessary to operate American society at its highest level. 

American leaders, in public life or in private occupation, 
come not from one class or one economic level; they rise from 
every section of the people. The country needs an educational 
system which attracts them from every source — school pro* 
gram which provides for the talented an education appropriate 
for their gifts but which does not divorce them from the greater 
society. Such an educational program must nurture mutual 
respect between leaders and followers; it must promote the 
social mobility of talent by urging it in the direction of worthy 
and rewarding careers. 
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Pkiblie Edncatioii aiid the Future of America 



Fftith in public education rests ultimately on two beliefst 
that a particular kind of education must be designed to support 
a particular way of life, and that public education will best 
support the American way of life. The Founding Fathers were 
convinced that a society dedicated to freedom, equality, and 
self-government demanded special educational commitments 
and institutions. Those who built America's public schook 
believed public education to be a special instrument for the 
maintenance of a democratic society through tlie cultivation of 
worthy and responsible persons. 

The basic qualities in the American concept of public edu- 
cation have enhanced value for today — and for tomorrow. As 
the American people appraise the role of public education in 
meeting the needs of the nation, they may reaffirm their loyalty 
to the qualities of an educational system which has served the 
country well. As they survey the services which public education 
may render to the nation in a critical and creative moment of 
its history — matching those services against apparent national 
and world needs — they will find in the nation's educational past 
worthy guides and goals for America's future. 
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